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"Argument," the second is eminently the best. It gives evidence of 
practical methods successfully followed. To many a bewildered teacher 
whose normal-school training had so many methods that she has evolved 
no personal method this chapter will prove a salvation in oral composi- 
tion, especially as so few teachers ever realize that speaking even merely 
in conversation is an agreeable art. 

The last chapter, "Selections for Practice," has very much the 
appearance of a reading-book. The reviewer would respectfully submit 
the suggestion that in order to make a pupil read well, he should be 
taught that his listeners must understand through hearing alone, and 
that the printed page should not be before their eyes. However, the 
inclusion of such selections for reading may be explained by convenience. 

There are a few details one would like to see different. On p. 40 s 
is classed as a dental consonant, while on the next page Bell's table 
lists it as distinct from teeth formations. Some expressions could be 
better worded, such as "try the following experiment" (p. 92); "words 
themselves necessarily larger and less familiar" (words longer, or meaning 
larger? p. 93); "commencement crowd of people" (p. 139). Alfred 
Noyes, Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson (pp. 129, 143) are mentioned 
with no titles. 

Clarence Stratton 
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